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TRANSLITERATION FROM THE RUSSUN. 



The new edition of a certain standard work, of the highest 
value and repute, furnishes an excellent text for a discussion 
of transliteration from the Russian. The volume contains 
tables of local and personal names by different compilers, 
who are consistent neither with each other nor either with 
himself. When it shall be seen what errors, as well as in- 
consistencies, arise from the want of some well-applied sys- 
tem of transliteration, our discourse will be allowed a reason 
for being. 

Nearly or quite all who have given the subject any attention 
agree that in English transliteration vowel sounds should be 
expressed by their Italian (or German) representatives, and 
consonant sounds by English letters, according to their com- 
monest, strictest usage. It is in details that diversity and 
disagreement exist. Several attempts have been made by asso- 
ciated effort to establish uniformity ; the latest, under authority 
of the United States Government. The tendency is constantly 
towards a reasonable system ; and the best hopes for a really 
satisfactory issue lie in full discussion and the more and more 
deliberate application of chosen principles. The best published 
scheme with which we are acquainted is that prepared by a 
committee of the American Library Association, and printed 
in the Library Journal of 1885. It is also contained in the 
second edition of Mr. Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue, Another system that will claim attention is that con- 
tained in Nature^ February 27, 1890. 

The following scheme for Russian transliteration combines, 
in our view, the best features of those known to us. It is not 
offered with the expectation of closing the debate, but with 
the hope, rather, of keeping it open. 
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REMARKS. 

B B (3d letter). Usage has grown more and more in favor 
of V for this letter, until the recent issue of a bulletin by the 
United States Board on Geographic Names, in which, as we 
view it, a backward step is taken : they use / at the end of 
words, and also before a soft consonant in the middle, as in 
" Golofnin " (the original of which is a sonant b) ; and yet, 
before hard 8 in " Vsevidof " they put v (which in the original 
is a surd). It is due, however, to the Board, to remark that 
the names thus far treated by them are mostly Alaskan, and 




that, as we understand it, they consider themselves makers of 
American names, rather than transliterators of Russian. 

The A. L. A. transliteration committee allow the use of/ at 
the end of family names, "because the Russians sign their 
names [thus] when using Roman characters." But this, we 
are assured by the best Russian authority, is an exception, not 
the rule. And (on the question of following a writer's signa- 
ture) note the usage of the Arohiv fur slavische Philologies 
edited by V. Jagic, a leading member of the Russian language 
section of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg : 
the journal contains numerous articles (in German) by A. 
" Wesselofsky," another member of the Academy ; but in the 
index (where v and w are arranged as the same letter) the 
name is usually given as " Veselovskij," which form is some- 
times used in the text, though oftener BecejioBCKift. It is true 
that the final v in question is (usually) a surd ; but from Russian 
lips it is so much less harsh than our / (ff) that by English- 
speaking lips it is far better expressed by v. 

Another argument : if the sonant and the surd b are to be 
transliterated by different letters, to be consistent we should 
treat 6, r, a, etc., in the same way-; for Gleb we must write Glep, 
for Oleg Ol^k, for Samoied Samotet, for Kirgiz Kirgis, etc. 

r r (4th letter). This well illustrates the futility of looking 
for a practicable transliteration system that shall represent 
all the sounds of the several letters. Six sounds of this letter 
will be noticed here, g^ k^ gh^ kh^ h and v. The first four are 
thus related, g'.k::gh\ kh. In r-ion glog (Cornus sanguinea) 
the first g is sonant, the second is surd (pronounced k). In 
BoFb Bog (God) the g sounds like x kh (22d letter) ; but in 
the oblique cases (as genitive Boga) it is a sonant, correlative 
of the surd kh^ and may well be written gh (the only translit- 
eration given to r in the Nature scheme above mentioned). 
The sound thus represented (gh) is generally, even by Rus- 
sians, said to be the surd h ; but it is shown by lakov Grot 
to be a sonant, as described. It appears in blago^ Gospod^ the 
oblique cases of Peterburg, etc. 

In proper names this letter is to be rendered by h when so 
pronounced in the Russian — but when cannot be determined 



by any rule. The r ^ of the termination of the masculine and 
neuter genitive singular of adjectives and pronouns is pro- 
nounced v; but we should not so transliterate it, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the late Mr. Heilprin, of the A. L. A. 
committee. All cases but the nominative we should make as 
literal as possible, without trying to represent pronunciation. 

E e (6th letter). Mr. Heilprin says : " at the beginning of 
words ye." For 4 (30th letter) also, without this limitation, 
he writes ye, except after a consonant at the beginning of a 
word ; there ie. It will be seen below that we wish to use 
y to transliterate h (28th letter) ; and we propose le, lu, la, to, 
in place of ye, yw, ya^ yo ; i. e., we would use % for y conso- 
nant (so called) in all cases, as do the Italians and (not 
universally) the French. Moreover, we must treat * (30th 
letter) just like e (6th). They are pronounced exactly alike, 
except when e, on the one hand, is (or may be) marked e 
(pronounced %o or o), and except when t, on the other hand, 
is in a few words pronounced lo. One of these letters (e, *) is 
used rather than the other for historical or grammatical reasons 
only. Mr. Heilprin's rules would require AjcKctfi AleksH to be 
written Alexyei ; but he has put " Alexei " as an example imder 
e (6th letter), although the last syllable is always spelled with *. 

Again, for the 6th letter Mr. Heilprin puts, in the middle of 
words, e, " regardless of the varying pronunciation." But 
there is the same reason for expressing the initial sound (t or 
y) at the beginning of syllables as " at the beginning of words." 
We cannot leave koe to have its e (6th letter) pronoimced like 
e (3 31st letter) in poet; we must write the former koie. One 
exception may be noted : after i (10th letter) we may write 
simple e, as in Kiev (Ki-iev). The reason is obvious ; and 
applies also to a and », as in Mapia Marian Mapii) Marin. 
(Compare Mapia Maria with the familiar form of tlie same 
name, Mapi>a Maria,) 

When after a consonant in the same svllable the 6th or 
the 30th letter has a marked diphthongal character the 
writer has hftherto thought it best to represent the letter by 
f«, as in Be^epi viecher^ B*cTHnin» vwstnik. But if it shall be 
generally agreed that this had better be plain «, he will gladly 
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yield ; especially in view of the difficulty of drawing the line, 
since there are all degrees of variation from a distinct diph- 
thong to a simple vowel. 

In compound words beginning with the prepositions «b, bsi, 
cb (not in themselves forming syllables), the e or * following 
them (although not beginning a syllable) should be written 
ie ; e. g. mAuRn vlemkl^ Bsvbdxb vziezd^ cbe^iHHaHHTB siedindchiL 
Occasions for such transliterations will be very rare ; and the 
case of other vowels similarly situated (after i or t in the 
middle of a word) will be entirely disregarded, except that 
mentioned under letter 29. 

It may be added, that if any one shall insist upon using y 
at the beginning of words in transliterating e, e, t, », «, while 
in all other places using it for h, there will be but little con- 
fusion, since this h never begins a word. 

£ e. We cannot agree with Mr. Heilprin's suggestion that 
this shall be transliterated by e. Its pronunciation is lo, except 
after x, it, h, m, m, where it is o; as in nerpt Plotr^ Owpt 
Fiodor, OpejTb Orldl^ Hepnoe Mope Chdmole mdre, ^epHHrneBt 
Chernt/sJiov. e is always accented. 

H H (^9th letter), h, i and v (letters 9, 10, and 35) have the 
same sound. In the Nature scheme three different characters 
are used for them, in accordance with a special purpose pf that 
scheme, — the representation not so much of pronunciation as 
of each exact original letter, in order that the transliterated 
word may be unerringly restored to its original form, so that 
it may be foimd in a Russian dictionary. " This reminds " us 
of Lord Dundreary's reply to his traveling-companion, when 
the latter, complaining of the narrowness of their hotel quar- 
ters, said, " There is n't room to swing a cat ! " " We do n't 
want to swing a cat ! " No person knowing enough of Russian 
to use a Russian dictionary needs any such provision made for 
him. The scheme, moreover, fails to distinguish i, and b (27 
and 29), using for both the same sign ; while many a pair of 
words differ only in these letters ; e. g. rycapi (hussar) and 
rycapB {goose-herd)^ which in Dai's dictionary are two pages 
(four columns) apart ; and o6'BJiB'b is five columns from o6bapb. 
(For the mention of this 9th letter as a diphthong see the 
concluding remarks under letter 29.) 
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Oo (16th letter). Mr. Heilprin says: "o, even when un- 
accented and pronounced a." Grot writes: "The generally 
accepted rule that o without the accent is pronounced a is 
incorrect; because, for example, the words rocnoAa [jgospodd^y 
xopouio [khoro8hd'\ arc not pronounced raciia;;a [(^a«pada J , xapamo 
[kharasho^ ; in the first two syllables of the two words there 
is heard certainly not a pure a, but a middle sound between 
a and o^ This sound is somewhat like u in but^ and is well 
enough represented by " short " o (o). But the character of 
the sound is not uniform : in kolokol it is more like o than 
in kolokold^ for obvious reasons. 

As to the accented o, — it is not the vowel in no (called 
long o) ; that is too close. The street urchin's naw comes 
much nearer the correct sound. 

Grot shows that all the vowels, when unaccented, are, in 
different degrees, indefinite. Of course this is only a special 
application of a general law. Reference will be made to this 
again under letter 28. 

H u (23d letter). Both the Nature scheme and that of the 
A. L. A. committee prescribe for this letter tz. Is there not 
a little absurdity in using a sonant element {z) in a compound 
wholly surd ? 

^H (24th letter). We are glad to sec the United States 
Board on Geographic Names give their (moral) authority for 
the use of English cA, to the exclusion of French tch and 
German tsch. The A. L. A. committee, over the signatures 
of its four members, says : " Tch has been much used for this 
sound, but the t is hardly necessary if, as the Geographical 
Society recommend, ch is always used with this sound only 
and never with the sound sh. Of couree there is no reason 
why ch should be used in foreign names with the sound «A, 
any more than j with the sound zA." But Mr. Heilprin, one 
of the committee, in his table prescribes tch, 

III m (26th letter). Since this represents a compound of 
the two sounds in and ^ it must be rendered shch. Mr. Heil- 
prin consistently writes it shtch. 

In this connection we offer an example of English and 
German transliteration for the consideration of those who 




regard '^ the modern Russian [as] the most ungainly and un- 
symmetrical, perhaps, of all [the] descendants " of the Greek 
alphabet : — 

saimnqaniiiaii (10 letters) 

zashchishchaYushchala (21 letters) 

saschtschischtschajuschtschaja (80 letters) 

An illustration of the ambiguity of (Jerman transliteration 
(in one point) is unvittingly offered by Mr. Cutter on page 26 
of his RvleB (new edition), where he says : *• A German for 
Dershavin writes Derschawin." The (Jerman uses the same 
form also for Derzhavin — the name intended by Mr. Cutter. 

1 1 (27th letter). Reformers of Russian orthography have 
proposed to reduce the bulk of all written and printed matter 
one sixteenth by entirely suppressing this letter. 

H H (28th letter). Grot says that the sound of this letter 
is preserved in all its purity only among the Russians and the 
Poles ; it is almost lost among the western and south-western 
Slavs. We follow Mr. Heilprin and the Poles in expressing 
it by y. i, so oft«n used for it, entirely fails to represent it. 
The ui proposed by the Nature scheme is very good in consid- 
eration of their special signs for both h and ft (9th and 86th). 
Without those ui could not be distinguished from a conjunc- 
tion of the vowels u and i, which may occur either as a 
diphthong or in different syllables. Examples from Russian 
surnames : diphthong, Tyftiia Tuima (i. e., as we write it, Tui- 
ma)j compare with TiuioBCRift Tuimovski (i. e. Ty-movski) ; 
distinct syllables, Jrynae Luize (i. e. Luri-ze), compare with 
JiHcoFb Luiaov (i. e. Ly-Bov), We go thus into detail because 
this ui has been much used in this ambiguous way. Quoting 
again from Grot, "The sound [of h] is for the most part 
heard distinctly not only in an accented but also in an unac- 
cented syllable." A vowel so characteristic needs a character 
of its own — should not be misrepresented, by t. (See re- 
marks on the 16th letter.) 

L h (29th letter). This always ends a syllable. When it 
is followed by h i (9th) the latter is a diphthong, and we ex- 
press the former (b) by f, although not belonging to the latter; 
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